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Editorial Notes. 


VEN those of our readers who have not seen and listened to Rev. Frank N. D. Buchman, 
are making room for himin mind and heart through the pages of this journal. Hitherto, we 
have read what the editor and others have had to say about Mr. Buchman and his methods but 
in the initial article of this issue it is our privilege to read at first hand what this beloved 
brother has to say to us regarding the work which he is successfully prosecuting, under the 
title “Making a Revival a Survival.” We cannot, peruse this message with open mind, without 
the feeling that through it the writer is giving his own self to us and with himself the Master ; 
“Wherefore. . . let us receive with meekness the engrafted word which is able to save our 
souls” and through us other souls, by being ‘“‘doers of the word and not hearers only, deceiving 
our own selves.” 


HE ARTICLE by Rev. J. Fairman Preston on “The Problem of the Primary Education of 
Missionaries’ Children” is as a fire in the bones which, liberated, cannot fail to awake 
and to command the undivided attention of every thoughtful reader who shall resolve 
that ‘Something must be done!” There is no real warrant for the present situation. The 
basal facts are (1) that God’s method for world evangelization is through “a godly seed.” 
He has covenanted to bless unto thousands of generations the children of those who love Him 
and who will command their children after them, as did Abraham; (2) The ranks of foreign 
missionaries are most largely recruited from their children. Since the Church is God’s agent in 
this business why should it penalize the children of missionaries by failing to provide an 
income which makes possible their education? Be sure and read Mr. Preston’s article and then 
consider whether consistency does not require either that something worthy shall be done or 
that, like the Roman Catholics, we shall prohibit marriage to the missionary. 


“A TRS. CLARK, who contributes an article on “The Advantages and Disadvantages of Teaching 
c my own Child,” argues the first half of her subject in.a truly maternal and generous 
‘way, yet before she finishes her message she is landed in a very pathetic situation. The 
‘mother can see quite enough of her child for her own and the little one’s best interests if the 
latter be placed for a few hours daily in the care of a trained and judicious teacher. In fact 
‘such an arrangement accrues decidedly to the advantage of both, who each may see too much 
cof the other. While “there’s no place like home’”’ it is nevertheless only one of several excellent 
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places. There are for instance, the great world without and the school, the latter of which 
embodies much of the best in the home and the world and serves as a mediator between them, 
assisting the child to appreciate and appropriate the good in both. Since in the home-lands 
it is considered unwise and wasteful for mothers to teach their own children, why should the 
contrary method be deemed advantageous for foreign BES mothers who are , 
doubly burdened? 


al 


HE PIONEER lure of a great country or of a mighty enterprise is of creative quality so that 
only noble souls can feel its touch or respond to its draw. To perform the unusual 
deed hitherto overlooked or neglected, yet which needs to be and ought to be done, even the 
thought of whose achievement suggests blazing a new trail or the creation of something out of 
nothing, makes the price which must be paid, the burning of one’s ships behind him and incurr- 
ing the opprobrium of neighbors and even of dear friends, seem trivial indeed. Paul felt and 
responded to this solicitation. He writes “Yea, so have I striven to preach the Gospel, not 
where Christ was named, lest I should build upon another man’s foundation; but as it is writ- 
ten, To whom He was not spoken of, they shall see; and they that have not heard shag 
understand.” 


NHE PRESENT day foreign missionary, as a rule, for years expected to be such, eee | 
himself for it and finally came out to conditions with which he was fairly well acquainted. 
How different the case of a pioneer who breaks up a home already established, “throws up” 

professional career of bright promise and, with wife and little ones, launches forth only dimly 
knowing whither he goes. ‘When we were Younger” by O.R. Avison, M. D. will b 
read with great interest by his numerous friends and cannot but make all readers friendly to- 
ward him and the cause he advocates. Dr. Avison, not content with a mission hospital manned 
by two foreign physicians, a goal seldom reached by any,.has gone on and on until from nex’ 
to nothing he has a commodious, well equipped and efficiently staffed hospital, and in addition, 
a Medical College for Korean young men, and a School for Nurses for Korean young women; 
the whole plant being in a state of vital expansion! We hope to persuade Dr. Avison, in the 
near future, to trust us a little further and to uncover to us the processes which influenced him 
in deciding to give up his life to the Foreign Missionary Cause. 


BOUT FIVE years ago a substantial committee of half a dozen gentlemen was appointed by 
the Union Church of Seoul to carefully inquire into the amount of wages necessary te 
enable our Korean servants to live, with the startling result that the amount usually paid 
was found to barely suffice for the food of the parents, to say nothing of rent, clothing and the 
needs of the children. Dr. J. D. Van Buskirk in his article, “The Cost of Enough to Eat’? 
in view of the enhanced cost of subsistence, through a scientific handling of the subject, sup 
plies figures which may well provoke serious and prayerful consideration. For employer! 
knowingly to pay less than a fair wage is to be ungenerous, while to pay less than a living 
wage is to be dishonest and promotes pilfering, gambling and drunkenness. wi Va 
Buskirk’s article should be an eye-opener to many and a blessing to the poor. ) ORR 
HE PRESENT is the JUBILEE YEAR of “The Chinese Recorder” which is being celebrated by 

a Campaign to raise $10,000 (Mexican) wherewith to improve the periodical for entranct 
through the open doors of present day opportunity. Surely every Chinese missionary and 
many beside cannot but be profited by the perusal of this monthly magazine. ‘‘The Chines) 
Recorder’’ is published monthly at the Presbyterian Mission Press, 18 Peking Road, Shangha | 
China. Subscription, Mex. $4.00 per annum, postpaid. 


) 


“To F.N. D. Bucsmas. 

_ Lord Christ, Thy second touch our hearts demand 

_ Each separate soul to see, his wounds to salve, 
Hie wants to understand, and lead him home to 


Thee. 
HowarpD ARNOLD WALTER.”’ 


_ The de-personalization of activities is the 
turse of Christian work today. It is difficult 
to find the soul of a movement. What we 
need is personalization, vitalization, spirituali- 
vation. Evangelism to be continuous and 
sustained must be based upon the individual. 
The need.—The first and fundamental need 
is ourselves. “Physician heal thyself.” Vitali- 
zation is the miracle wrought by the “collision 
of a live soul with a dead soul.” If we are to 
Rave miracles as the result of our work we 
Must have victory oversin. Sin is anything 
that prevents us from being miracle-workers. 
All great movements are born under the in- 
spiration and direction of vitalized life. Thus 
Christianity itself began with one vitalized 
bersonality—Jesus Christ who was Life 
indeed. Following Him in these latter days, 
William Booth, George Williams, Hudson 
Taylor and many others have taught us that 
preat movements spring from life. 

The enemies.—Some of the enemies of this 
‘Nife”’ are the tyranny of things, the spell of 
the first touch, institutionalism, and the losing 
sight of the end in the methods or the means. 

Tyranny of things.—The tyranny of things 
is the engrossing sin of Christian workers. 
Dur danger is to do the good but not the best. 
It is so easy to cloud our perspective. We be- 
tome job-centric instead of man-centric. To 
give men the right of way is a thoroughly 
lificult principle for a heavily burdened 
Dhristian worker to obey. It requires very 
areful watching to prevent business or things 
rom absorbing all our strength and energy. 
| think the cause of our failure here is the 
ame as the cause of our failure elsewhere 
—we neglect taking time to listen to the living 
30d and so fail to co-operate with Him who 
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alone gives us a right sense of proportion be- 
tween men and things. 

The first touch—second touch.—-Many Christ- 
jan workers are living under the spell of the 
first touch. They are like the blind man in 
Mark 8: 22-26. They see “men as trees 
walking”—a forest of men, statistics, the 
number of boysin their schools, the numbers 
in a Bible Class, the numbers baptized last 
year, the numbers under instruction, the 
numbers that come to Church. The’ need is 
for the second touch, to see every man clearly, 
to see men one by one with their individual 
needs, possibilities, sins, and successes. 

Institutionalism.—In our great Christian 
organizations today there is always present 
that enemy of life “Institutionalism.” One 
Christian worker writes as follows, ‘Personal- 
ly I had been allowing myself to become more 
and more absorbed with ‘things,’ busy claims 
of my institution, committees, literary work, 
etc., and the application of the message to me_ 
consists largely in personalizing my relation 
with my own students as I unconsciously was 
ceasing to do, humanizing my relations with 
others generally, ‘largely’ this, but not wholly, 
for everyone needs some constant touch with 
a non-Christian.” 

Organization.—The fourth enemy is the 
undue emphasis upon method and organization. 
We are busy making plans instead of propagat- 
ing life. We move like white mice in a whirling 
cage. We have movement but no direction. 
How easy it is to lose sight of the end in the 
method or the means. A wise missionary in the 
Far East when asked some twenty years ago 
to give his opinion about another prominent 
missionary in that part of the world, replied: 
“He is so absorbed with means that I am 
afraid he will get tired out before he gets to 
the end for which all his means exist.” That 
worker seems to be no nearer arriving at the 
true end now than he was at the time the 
criticism was made. 
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“It is possible for men to. go.dut as missionaries , 


with the purpose of making Christ known and 
yet to become so busy in the work of’ teach- 
ing or other worthy activities that they never 
proclaim Christ to those over whom. they 
have won an influence.” 

“LIFE” motif.—All this does not mean that 
organization, methods, promotion, are to be 
abandoned but that they are all to be shot 
through with the “LIFE” motif. We need to 
serap much of our present machinery and give 
ourselves to the propagation of life which will 
of itself grow naturally into organization. 
This is the highest type of organization. 

A lost art.—Sustained Evangelism is based on 
personalization. Christ selected twelve ordi- 
nary, unlikely, untrained men. His principle 
was ‘‘the revival of the least not the survival 
of the fittest.” Christ dealt with individuals. 
This, Drummond said in his day, was a lost art 
and it can justly be said of our own day in 
almost every country that it is a lost art. 
Even in Korea where they, above every other 
- people, caught this idea it is almost. lost. 
Drummond’s premise needs re-emphasis. ‘“The 
true worker’s world is. the unit.” 

» Application.—This principle of personaliza- 
tion is applicable and adaptable to every form 
of Christian activity such as meetings, con- 
ferences, committees, Bible classes, institu- 
tions. If applied to meetings it changes our con- 
cept of Evangelism from a series of meetings 
to constant work for individuals. The Bishop 
of Tinnevelly and Madura happily points 
out the danger when he writes as follows:— 
“It is not very difficult to organize a great 
demonstration of preaching and services to 
last a week and then to fall back again into 
indifference and idleness. But this is not 
only very little use, it is positively harmful to 
our Church life and to ourselves. Such fitful 
efforts soothe our consciences with the idea 
that we are really doing evangelistic work 
whereas we are not really doing more than 
one fifty-second part of our duty (if we have a 
week’s campaign each year). For the war isa 
never ending one and one in which our spirit- 
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i ual. adversary is neveridle. In fact unless we 
‘are careful he will use our week’s work to 


make us more careless all the rest of the 
time. Just in the’ same way he uses the full 
moon preaching to dull our consciences and 
fool us into the thought that we are really 
evangelising. One full moon a month and 
what about the other days of the month? 
How long would it have taken Christ or the 
apostles to do their work if they had only 
preached on full moon days? We are fight- 
ing the powers of darkness. Let us preach 
on the dark nights as well as on full moon 
days.”’ *| 

Meetings now become the occasion while 
individual work is the constant. Meetings be- 
come fewer and when held are “covered meet- 
ings’ (a meeting in which there are a suffi- 
cient number of trained workers present to} 
personalize the message to the non-Chris-. 
tian or nominal Christians. ) | 

Covered meetings.—This does away with the: 
one-man kind of Evangelism. The axes off 
such a meeting are not in the speaker o 
speakers but in the trained workers. The 
purpose of the meeting is “‘that not one off 
these whom thou gavest me should be lost?” 
and its size is determined only by the numben 
of trained workers to “cover” the individuals 
present. The message for the meeting is 
determined through spiritual diagnosis in th 4 
individual interviews. It grows from the 
actual needs of individuals and therefore meets 
the needs of the hearers. The message itself 
after a proper point of contact, is this: ‘‘Sinj| 
the disease; Jesus, the Cure; the result, 7 
miracle.”’ 

Qualities needed.—The requirements fol 
this kind of Evangelism do not necessarily 
mean speaking gifts, or the ability to sway 
vast audience. These belong to the one-man 
type of evangelism. The worker in this ne 
order must, above all, possess that rare gift ol 
evoking confidences and of developing indi 
viduals from “fields” to “forces.’’ A person with! 
these qualities will always be in demand ail 
there are men everywhere who have heart 
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hunger. If one person is left as a resident 
force this one person may turn the tide. For 
example we have the classic illustration of the 
person who spoke to Moody, the shoe clerk. 
Such persons are hard to find. Dr. John 
Douglas Adams, who is known all over the 
world as a preacher and writer, so: believes in 
this principle that he was willing at an evan- 
gelistic campaign in one of our American uni- 
versities to spend five days in seeing five 
carefully selected students a day in interview. 

Spiritual architects.—This kind of evangel- 
ism requires spiritual architects as it needs 
careful thought, much prayer and intelligent 
activity. We must make and work our plan 
on the basis of the individual. It is a propa- 
gation of life. The principle of the individual 
takes time and perspective. It may take seven 
years to work through a situation. Concen- 
tration and thorough work are more important 
than time. Christ applied this principle and 
during His earthly ministry concentrated His 
work in Galilee and Judea. These districts 
became the demonstration centers of Christ’s 
miracle-working power. If we learn from 
Him we will center our energies on one or two 
demonstration centers and let these furnish 
the life and example for other work. The re- 
ward is that one’s work now becomes a vital 
factor in evangelism that is telling in a new 
order of Christian work. 

How it works.—The writer applied this 
principle for seven years in what Dr. Mott 
Jermed one of the Godless State Universities 
in America. Its effectiveness and far reaching 
influence is judged by a Yale Professor who 
wrote in the “Outlook” of March 15th, 1915, as 
follows :—‘‘To understand the significance of 
this religious awakening at Yale there is need- 
ed a brief explanation of the genesis of this 
‘new evangelism” of the second decade of the 
twentieth century, which is transforming our 
colleges and which makes it natural and nor- 
mal for students to desire a period set apart 
for special meetings each year when they can 
‘come across’ as they put it. The movement 
really began at the Pennsylvania State College 


last year under Frank N. D. Buchman: Mri 
Eddy spoke there and Mr. Buchman set up the 
campaign on the basis of personalized evangel- 
ism. This year Mr. Mott followed Mr, Eddy at 
the Pennsylvania State College; 1,700. of the 
2,500 students attended each of the four. meet- 
ings. There was also a campaign simultan- 
eously for the Faculty which was conducted 
by Professor Wright, of Yale, and 100 of the 
Faculty (all men) attended regularly for six 
nights in succession. The significant thing 
about this year’s Pennsylvania State College 
campaign was its intercollegiate character. 
There were 150 workers there under Frank 
Buchman from practically all the colleges of 
the East. Yale sent twenty, Princeton nearly 
as many. When 150 leading Christian under-. 
graduates—athletes, scholars, and social lead- 
ers—work with 2,500 students, it certainly 
helps to confirm the truth that religion spreads 
by contagion. At the Yale campaign men 
were present from Princeton, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania State, Wesleyan, besides many Yale 
graduates. There was a ‘flying squadron’ of 
from fifteen to twenty men who spoke in the 
society houses and dormitory entries each 
night.” 

Wherever this principle has been applied it 
has proved revolutionary. It naturally con-. 
serves its own results and becomes part of a 
permanent movement. It is a great time- 
saver and efficiency measure in every way. 
The costly slump which is so often lightly con- - 
sidered or regarded as an inevitable aftermath 
of an evangelistic campaign is done away with, 

Groups.—Vitalized individuals work more 
effectively in congenial groups—‘‘They were 
with one mind, with one accord, in one place, 
and the Spirit came.” The principle of the 
inspired group has been little tried but where 
such little circles do exist there is “Life.” 
Jesus and the twelve, John Tauler and the 
“Friends of God,” St. Francis and his followers, 
George Williams and his twelve, the Oxford 
eight, James and the Kumamoto Band have 
proved this. 

Genesis of present movement.—The present 
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movement of personalized evangelism began 
with a group of eight men at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary who met every Wednesday 
morning at seven for fellowship and prayer. 
While they were unitedly listening to God at 
one of the earlier meetings this compelling 
conviction came that there would be a re-birth 
of the consciousness of individual work 
throughout the world. Every member of this 
group, save one, has been on Foreign soil 
propagating this principle of life. 


_ The team.—From this group came the nu- 
cleus of the inspired team which for the past 
eighteen months has been carrying the mes- 
sage throughout the Far East. The audacity of 
having on the team young Yale men and those 
not knowing the languages or peoples of the 
countries has been wholly justified. It has 
proved that knowledge of the psychology of 
a people is a secondary asset, that vitalized 
life is all important, and that human hearts 
are the same the whole world over. The team 
has been made up of those of varied talents 
but there has been unity in diversity and 
diversity in unity. The selection was made 
‘with the realization that the need today is not 
only for physicians of souls but for moral 
surgeons, There are those who might have 
done the work far better but they could not be 
released. The members of the party now in 
Japan have been God-called and are free to 
work. They come with no new truth but with 
the reapplication of an old principle. 


Permanency of movement.—The permanency 
of the team’s work is now most enthusiastical- 
ly endorsed by the very men who at first 
looked upon the team idea as a bit of folly, 
Two such endorsements by men of pre- 
eminent Christian leadership are here given:— 
“There are three items which characterize the 
work in these two cities, Hangchow and 


Nanking, which I understand prevailed gen- 
erally in the other cities where the work was 
carried on: 


“1st—When the party arrived there were 
usually some who did not understand what 
the method of work was and at first held their 
judgment in reserve; but before the meetings 
had gone very far nearly all were won to the 
belief that this work was bringing a great 
spiritual blessing which would permanently 
affect the work of their city. 


“Ond.—In both cities (and I understand it 
was equally characteristic elsewhere) there 
was a healing of ancient feuds and personal 
difficulties which were of long standing, over 
which the community had lamented but seemed 
to have no power; and yet reconciliation was. 
brought about in a simple, natural way, so as 
to leave the impression that permanent good 
had been wrought. H 


““3rd.—While personal evangelism is not 
necessarily a new idea to the missions and 
Churches in China, yet the idea was presented! 
with new force and energizing power so that 
many have felt that they received a fresh con- 
ception of the work of the Church as a whole 
and an impulse to personal service that will 
abide.” 


‘‘Expressing one’s own personal conviction, 
we feel that this work has meant more to th 
Foreign and Chinese leadership of China than 
any single movement during the writer’: 
twenty-eight years in China. Some of us have 
been brought to a halt, that we may earnestl 
consider the real aim of our work.” | 


Thus we believe that not through great 
speakers or large meetings but through the 
quiet, intensive work of inspired teams o 
vitalized individuals will evangelism become 
sustained and revivals become survivals. 
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The Problem of the Primary Education of 
Missionaries’ Children. 


By J. FAIRMAN PRESTON. 


Of all the problems that enter into the gen- 
eral question of the education of missionaries’ 
children, none is more perplexing or more 
important than that of primary education. 

Upon its importance it is superfluous to re- 
mark. It is the importance of laying a foun- 
dation adequate to support the educational 
superstructure; the necessity of a good start. 
In all educational circles primary education is 
emphasized as never before—save in the field 
of education as applied to the children of mis- 
sionaries, in the general consideration of which 
the matter seems to have claimed only a pass- 
ing notice. 

The discussion of the general subject has 
usually exhausted itself upon two questions: 
first, the establishment of a school on the 
field at some central point; second, provision 
for the children when they return to the home 
land. These questions, however, concern aca- 
demic and higher education and touch little 
more than the fringe of the subject to which 
this article is limited. 

The difficulties emerge when the elements 
of the problem are enumerated. The pro- 
blem is, How educate the children from the 

age, say, of six to twelve or fourteen? Children 
should not be sent away from home at this ten- 
der age, and a central school benefits only those 
primary pupils fortunate enough to be living in 
the place where it is located. In Korea these 
children are living in two score stations, most 
of which are small and many of them isolated. 
The parents of these children, as a general 
thing, have little or no income outside their 
‘salary, the narrow margin of which beyond 
bare living expenses, even before the war and 
H. C. L., left scanty provision for education. 
It has always been true that the missionaries 
in the average station cannot raise the salary 
of a local teacher, even though they all were 
to contribute proportionately to education, ir- 


respective of whether they have children to 
educate or not. Then there is the question of 
traveling expense of the teacher, which am- 
ounts to less than a fourth of the total budget re- 
quired. Moreover, some members of the sta- 
tion are usually off the field on sick leave or 
furlo, and this is a very disturbing factor in local 
cooperative efforts. Last, but not least, mis- 
sionaries are just like other people in the mat- 
ter of their children’s education, with ideals 
and requirements so different as to render 
mutual co-operation difficult and oftentimes 
impossible. 

The common solution of all these difficulties 
has been for each mother to teach her own 
children. The advantages and disadvantages of 
this plan would make interesting reading from 
the pens of some of the mothers who have tried 
it. The writer is of the opinion that the 
disadvantages tip the scale so heavily as almost 
to pre-empt the subject. That the ordinary 
responsibilities of the wife and mother on the 
mission field are too heavy is the testimony of 
all mission history and experience. To add to 
these responsibilities the exacting and exhaust- 
ing duties of teaching one’s own children— 
usually a grade to each child—invites the dis- 
aster of physical breakdown. Needless to add, 
educational efforts must be at the expense of 
direct missionary work, in proportion to the 
number of children to be taught; and where 
the mother has acquired the language and has 
been an active worker (which is usually the 
ease) the loss to the work caused by her with- 
drawal is incalculable. 

The best solution of the problem will not be 
worked out overnight; but the existing sit- 
uation can and must be remedied. If the 
difficulties are to be cleared away, the mis- 
sion bodies must get together, agree upon’ 
some uniform policy, and bring united pres- 
sure upon the home Boards to secure the 
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necessary backing. 
initiative at its last meeting and proposed that 
the Board pay all the the travel expenses and 
one half the salary of a teacher for any Sta- 
tion whose application the Mission might ap- 
prove, and which could guarantee the other 
half of the teacher’s salary. The Board de- 
clined the proposal, but offered to pay all the 
travel expenses, instead of half, as had been 
offered heretofore. 

In the writer’s judgment, there should be a 
teacher in each station where the conditions 
call for one, and this teacher should be sent 
out and supported in full by the Board. The 
Mission should define and decide the conditions 
upon which the application of a Station fora 
teacher would be allowed, and this worker 
should be called for, just as the other re- 
inforcements are asked. The term of service 
might be fixed at a maximum of five and a 
minimum of three years. The mission should 
also endeavor to locate together families with 
children ready to educate, as far as this is con- 
sistent with the demands of the work. With 
the present marvelous development of com- 
munications in this country, if the policy of the 
mission is still shaped toward small stations, 
instead of large ones working out from some 
central point, members eligible for such small 

- stations should be confined to married couples 
with very young children or none at all, and 
single workers. 

Without a teacher in the station there must 
continue to be wasteful duplication of effort 
and irregular, spasmodic work, resulting in 
one-sided development and detriment to the 
child and loss to the direct work of missions. 
Just one teacher of the right sort in the station 
would furnish the esprit de corps of a real 
school, co-ordinate effort, eliminate waste of 
time, and put within reach of the children the 
most thorough and efficient primary education 
that is possible on the mission field. The im- 
portance of following some standard course of 
study should be emphasized. To such a school 
the busy mother could contribute her quota of 
an hour or so of teaching per day with happiest 
results. 


One Mission took the 
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The necessary sacrifices demanded of chil- 
dren incident to life on the mission field are 
heavy enough without adding to them the un- 
pardonable and avoidable risk of warping their 
whole future by failure to provide adequately 
for their education. It behooves us on the 
field to do some comprehensive thinking along 
these lines, especially, in the field of primary 
education, which has been too long neglected. 


It is incumbent upon the Boards at home to | 


go into the whole question of “salary” and 


“child’s allowance” in conjunction with the — 
educational problems that confront mission- | 


aries. 


The theory that has prevailed is that the | 


missionary receives simply a support, not a 
salary. Accordingly in most missions an equal 
amount has been allowed each! unmarried 
worker. 
amount usually allowed is less than the com- 
bined allowance of two single workers, but an 
extra allowance is made for each child. This 


child’s allowance does not at present cover 


more than one third the actualexpenses of feed- 
ing and clothing the child (unless the allowance 


has been raised since the war), with the result | 


that the larger the family the harder it is to 
“make buckle and tongue meet’. With the 


strictest economy a family with several children || 
can now meet bare living expenses, with nothing || 
le ftover for education. But it is upon the large || 
family, which has the least support, that the | 


problem of education bears most heavily. The 
time has come when thoughtful parents with- 


out some independent income are wondering | 
if they can remain on the field. The “support” | 
guaranteed them makes some extra provision | 
for their children when sent to boarding!) 


school, but this is now entirely inadequate. It 


makes practically no provision for primary|| 
education, the problem of which begins years)! 
before the child is ready to send away from|| 
home. And it is just here that the pinch is be-}| 
ing felt very keenly. Most missionary parents} 
have neither the time nor the strength to teach|| 
their own children unaided even if that were} 
the best plan. They shrink alike from accept=| 


In the case of a married couple, the | 


{ 
| 
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ing aid from friends (if available) and depriving 
their children of that common school education 
which is not only their right and heritage, but 
which is in the reach of the humblest citizen 
in the homeland. 

On patriotic grounds alone, is it not expedient 
to put the elements of such an education within 
their reach? If the Church really guarantees 
its workers on the mission field a support, not 
a salary, why not make the support adequate 
for those with children? Is there any reason 


why children should be penalized? If so, let 
the present system stand, and allow large fami- 
lies automatically to retire from the field. If not, 
then revise the whole system, and that speedily, 
so as to remove the heavy handicap under 
which families entirely dependent upon Church 
support are now laboring. Something must 
be done. Start the ball rolling, Mr. Editor, by 
inviting the missions to appoint delegates to 
an educational rally to meet at the time of the 
next Federal Council. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Teaching my own Child. 


By Mrs. W. M. CLARK. 


Until it was suggested to me that I write an 
article for the KOREA MISSION FIELD on the 
above subject it had seemed that there were 
no advantages, and that the disadvantages 
were many and great. But in thinking the 
matter over a number of distinct. arguments 
in favor of the mother’s teaching her own 
child, or children, presented themselves. 

The most important thing in the relationship 
between a child and parent is the necessity of 
constantly keeping up the bond of interest 
that makes the two enjoy each other’s com- 
pany~—in order that there may be confidence 
and mutual helpfulness.. Engaging in a course 
of study together gives mother and child num- 
berless subjects for conversation at home and 
when out taking exercise together. A few 
days ago, while walking over the hills, it was 
a delight to me to notice the keen observation 
of my ten year old daughter, who is studying 
under my direction the Calvert Course, pre- 
pared by the Calvert School in Baltimore, for 
use in the home. So much was said about the 
pine cones, the length and shape of the pine 
needles, the different kinds of rocks, soil and 
grasses, and about a strange mushroom growth 
that was springing up presumably from no- 
thing, that the little four year old said, “Let’s 


don’t talk any more about that.” 

A mother, busy from morning till night with 
the small but necessary daily duties is very 
apt to grow indifferent to literature, current 
events and all matters of interest outside the 
family circle. She is too tired to read when a 
few moments present themselves to her and 
has not time to give to any systematic reading 
or study. Being responsible for the good or 
bad work of her child is just the thing she 
needs to keep up her interest in History, 
Natural Sciences and even the more prosaic 
branches of Arithmetic and Spelling, and she 
finds great pleasure in refreshing her mind on 
the old myths and stories from Greek and 
Roman History. 


The relation of teacher and pupil, when es- 
tablished between mother and child, is calculat- 
ed to take away the feeling that some children 
have that Mother doesn’t know much anyway. 
Children have been known to come home from 


‘school and ask Mother if she ever studied 


Grammar or History—and more than that— 
quote Teacher’s words to contradict statements 
made by Mother. When a child finds that his 
mother can add up a long sum without a 
mistake in a short time, or has some know- 
ledge of which he, up to the present time, has 
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not been the possessor, his respect for her is 
increased and he is more apt to be amenable to 
discipline out of school hours, 

During early years a mother is, or should 
be, her child’s best friend and companion. 
The time when the child’s character is being 
moulded is spent mostly away from home if 
the child is attending school elsewhere. No 
one knows the child as does his mother and 
she has the opportunity of giving him just the 
foundation that he can use to advantage in 
future building. 


The disadvantages are so obvious that they 
need only to be mentioned; but imagine a 
small living room—the desk of the ten year old 
occupies the centre of the floor near the fire, 
the dining table being pushed back out of the 
way for the time being. The four year old has 
her paints and her primer—being ambitious. 
The less than two year old is running around 
getting into everything. The following con- 
‘versation ensues: 

Mother-Teacher: “Tell me the date of the 
Battle of Marathon.” 

Pupil: “The Battle of Marathon was 
fought—.” 

Four Year Old: “Mamma, I want to have 
school.” 

Mother-Teacher: “While Sister gets her 
arithmetic I will hear your lessons. (Two year 
old digs in the flower pots) Janie, come away 
from those flowers! It is too cold in the bay- 
window.”’ 

‘Pupil: “The Battle of Marathon—.” 

Mother-Teacher : “Frances, you are spilling 
that water all over the floor! Yes, Carter ?” 

Pupil: “The Battle—.” 

Servant: “Do you want to buy some eggs ?” 

Mother-Teacher : ‘‘Tell the man to wait. Now 


‘Carter, let us get through with this History.” 
‘With such conditions as these would it be 
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any wonder if both teacher and pupil became 
cross and worried and unable to concentrate 
their minds on their work ? 


But unfavorable conditions for study do not 
constitute the first handicap. 


Very few 


mothers are natural teachers and could not, | 


even under most favorable conditions, give 


their children anything but a smattering of | 


the most elementary branches. 
mothers are physically able to attend to house- 
hold duties, take care of a baby and a small 
child or two, and teach from ten to one | 
o’clock or longer as the course requires. 
Studying in the home is entirely without in- 
spiration except what the mother is able to 
put into the work by heroic effort. The child 


misses companionship, friendly rivalry and the 
stimulation of working under a comparative 


stranger who is often the object of his youth- | 


Very few 


ful adoration. 

The discipline of the schoolroom is an im- | 
possibility in the home with only one or two 
pupils—especially when itis not possible to | 
have a special room for study. Therefore the 
pupil lacks concentration, promptness and reg- 
ularity in habits of study and methods of! 
work. | 

The last disadvantage I shall mention looms 


up very large to anyone who is interested in || 


the work of the Mission to which she belongs, | 
namely, the duty of teaching one’s own chil- 
dren, which is paramount, practically cuts off | 


any possibility of taking active part in the 


mission work. It makes the mother feel that 


she is living an unprofitable existence so far |} 
as influencing the people among whom she} 


lives is concerned. 
Mother-Teachers, my companions in diffi-| 
culty, let us not be discouraged. If we strive} 


on and faint not, our children will rise up and) 
call us blessed and God will give us oppor-} 


tunity as He sees best for service by the way. 
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The Cost of Enough to Eat. 


By J. D. VAN BUSKIRK, M. D. 


(Severance Union Medical College, Research Department.) 


In a former article I-discussed the question 
of “‘What and How Much” Koreans should eat; 
in this I want to consider the item of Cost. 

First as to the cost of the ordinary diet:— 

The largest item of the cost is the rice, or 
rice mixture, or substitute, that is used. The 
ordinary amount is 500-750 gm a day, that is 
7-10 “toi” (5}),Seoul measure (or 10-15 “sho”) 
a month, per person. When millet is mixed 
the amount used is more, when peas or beans 
are used the amount remains about the same. 
This requires from 3.30-6.00 yen a month for 
one person, according to the proportion and 
amount of rice used. Where millet only is 
used the cost is from 2.80-4.00 yen. 

Fuel to cook the food is the next largest 
item. It takes one ox-load a month for a 
family living in one room, costing 6.00-8.00 yen 
in Seoul. If three be taken as a fair estimate 
for the number per room, the cost is from 
2.00-2.50 yen per person, four in a room gives 
1.50-2.00 yen’apiece. In summer this can be 
reduced by .50-1.00 yen each, i. e. 1.00-2.00 yen 
apiece. 

Then there are the other foods required, the 
vegetables, pickle, bean products, flour pro- 
ducts, meat, etc. The poor get very little or 
no meat and other more expensive foods; they 
have “kimchi,” a little vegetables, especially 
turnips, and occasionally bean curd (tubu). 
The difference in the scale of living is most 
evident here, for rich and poor all eat rice and 
only the very poorest have no rice atall. I 
am told that in a very poor family they can 


get along on about .50 sen a person a month 


for these items. Of course this includes no 


_ meat or fish. But I am not considering the 


‘ 


‘cost of barely enough to exist, I am talking 
about a fair living and not extravagant. 


A 
fair estimate for these foods is at the least 
1.20-3.00 yen a month for each person, and if 
meat is eaten and variety provided 5.00 yen is 


not an extravagant figure. 

We see from the above that the cost of 
enough to eat and the fuel to cook it is from 
5.50 yen for a “millet living” to 9.00 yen and 
up for one month for one person. I know of 
one family where they do not live extravagant- 
ly but still better than the average; it is cost- 
ing 13.00 yen a month for each adult. They 


have some meat and fish every day. Another 


family of 6 adults is living on 6.00-7.00 yen 
each, and a family of 2 adults and 2 children 
(10 and 7 years of age) are using 21.00-24.00 
yen amonth. These figures are all for the 
winter at Seoul prices. 

Now let us consider the better balanced diet 
i suggested in my former article; one contain- 
more protein and vegetables and less rice, ete; 


the ordinary amount of rice being too bulky 
and hence poorly digested. 


We found the 
amount of rice that could be well digested to 
be under 500 gm, less than a pound a day; 
this is equal to 62/3 ‘“‘toi’”? (S}) a month, (i.e. 
10 sho). This had better be reduced to 400- 


‘450 gm a day, that would allow one “toi” to 


last 52/g days, or 51/2-6 “toi” a month. 
(That is 1 “sho” for 31/5 - 3 2/3 days (or 8-9 
“sho” a month.) Using a fair quality of rice, 
at Seoul prices this would cost from 3.30-4.00 
yen a month, using half millet the cost would be 
2.75-3.35 yen, millet alone would cost 2.20-2.70 
yenamonth. Here the food which is medium 
in cost is good in nourishing quality; this will 
need to be supplied practically every day. 
However, when meat and potatoes or sweet 
potatoes form a larger part of the diet, it 
might be reduced a little, the extra being 
used to buy more meat and potatoes. 

The cheapest and most common meat is fish, 
the cost of which differs greatly according to 
the kind; probably a fair estimate would be 
about 10 sen a pound. If 100-200 gma day 
were supplied on an average, the cost would 
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be 2-6 sen a day. Beef or pork are richer 
foods, and less would be needed, they would 
cost about 6-10 sen per day. Eggs are more 
expensive than fish, and to supply the same 
food value will cost more than beef, three or 
four eggs being needed to equal the meat. 
But if bean curd (tubu), or other bean product 
—except sauce (4¢)—is eaten, it can well 
replace meat on many days of the month and 
the cost is less, so a fair estimate for fish, 
with occasional eggs or beef, would be .60-1.50 
yen a month. 

The cost of pickle (kimchi, etc) and vege- 
tables is still more difficult to estimate, season 
and locality vary the cost so much. I suggest- 
ed 400-500 gm of these vegetables, and will 
estimate the cost for the winter in Seoul at 2-5 
sen a day. Bean products, 100-200 gm a day 
will amount to 1-3 sen. Cakes, dumplings 
noodles, etc, 60-200 gm, I will estimate at 1-5 
sen a day, varying much as to kind. Soups 
would be made from the vegetables and meat 
included above. These various sidedishes and 
-and relishes would thus cost from 4-10 sen a 
day, or more, i. e. 1.20-3.00 yena month. This 
agrees with the cost in families as reported to 
me. The fuel cost would be about the same 
as an.ordinary diet. 

The total cost of these foods and the fuel for 
cooking is thus seen to amount to from 5.50- 
10.00 yen a month for one person. The lower 
limit is that of the ordinary diet but can 
supply more fish and. meat at the same cost. 
It is a much better balanced diet. And the 
cost of a fairly good diet following this plan 
would be somewhat less than the ordinary 
diet. The following table, showing the cost of 
a scant, moderate, and good diet according to 
the ordinary and suggested diets, will facilitate 
comparison, and show at a glance the cost. 
The table gives cost for one adult for one 
month. 


Ordinary Dret Seant Fair Good 
Rice 7-10 toi 2.80 4.50 6.00 
(or millet &c) 
Side-dishes, all kinds 1.20 2.50 4.00 
Fuel 1.50 2.00 2.50 
¥5.50 9.00 12.50 


ee 


Better Balanced Diet 
Rice 534-6 toi — 865 4.00t 
Rice + & millet * 2.90 3.30 3.65 
Rice %& ,, 2.75 3.00t 3.385 
Rice + & ,, 2.50 2.80 38.05 
Millet only 2:.20{ 2.45  °— 
Meat & Fish &¢e 60 1.50 2.50 
Vegetables, Kimchi &e 1.20 2.00 3.00 
Fuel 150 2.00 2.50 


en 


¥5.50 8.50 12.00 | 


+ Marks the cost of rice or millet taken in the total. 

*If peas or beans, not over one-third can be used 

with the rice. 

There is one point to be clearly seen from 
this. The average wage-earner will have at. 
least two people to feed, and three will not be 
above the average, probably below. He must 
have more than 15.00 yen a month to feed | 
these three peopie if they are to have enough | 
nourishing food. I seriously doubt if there | 
can be enough saved on fuel and by cheaper | 
foods in summer to enable the three to be 
clothed. At present cost of living in Seoul, it 
seems that 18 to 20 yena month is the minimum 
on which a family of three, or four if two are| 
small, can be fed and clothed. I am not ready | 
to suggest a minimum wage rate, but feel that. 
it is somewhere near that amount. 


There are many people receiving less than | 
15 yen a month, and they are living. But. 
either they have other sources of income, or 
there are more wage-earners in the family, or|| 
they go in debt with no hope of payment, or} 
fail to get sufficient food; and may be both) 
these latter things are true. Undernourish- 
ment leaves many of them to fall victims to 
cold and disease. Day wages are advancing} 
to meet the conditions, a day laborer is scarcely} 
to be had for 60 sen a day, that is at least 15} 
yen a month; most of them get .70-1.20 veal 
a day, from 18-85 yen a month. But many} 
working on salaries are still getting only 10 or} 
12 yen a month. We need to waken to thell 
condition and meet it fairly and honestly, andi 


grant to the laborer the hire thatis his due._ || 
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When We were Younger. 


By O. R. AVISON. 


I am asked for a reminiscence of the early 
days—well my early days do not go back tothe 
beginning—only to the year 1898, nine years 
after the arrival of the first missionary, but it 
was before much response had been made by 
the people to the appeal of the Gospel. 

I might speak of the thoughts that were 
born as I stood at the very bows of the “‘Higo 
Maru” as she approached the barren cliffs 
which guard Korea’s southern harbor and I 
wondered what our coming might have to do 
with Korea and what it might mean to our 
lives, but such thoughts have no doubt come to 
all as they have drawn near to the forbidding 
looking coast for the ‘first time and wonder- 
ed what lay beyond. Who could have imagin- 
ed the warm hearts and beautiful landscapes 
one was to meet after he had boldly met and 
passed by the chained lions that first present- 
ed themselves in the way of the pilgrim to 
the one-time hermit kingdom ? 

It was on a Sunday that we sailed into Fusan 
and how giad we were to see the solitary 
Mission home on the hill to the right. I made 
my way up to it and found the whole mis- 
sionary community gathered in Mr. Baird’s 
parlor for their weekly service in English. 
How good it felt to be there and as we learned 
that we were not expected in Seoul until the 
Fall and this was only July, how glad we were 
to get a warm welcome and find a place where 
we could wait for the cooler weather that 
would enable us to go on to our destination. 
Many events of that time stand out so vividly 
in my mind that I could fill pages in telling 
them but I must not mention more than two 
or three. 

I think first of the kindness of the Bairds and 
Browns who gave up much room to take us 
in. Every room in the house except the kit- 
chen became a sleeping room. Then I think 
of Mrs. Baird’s question which she put to me 
with what appeared undue emphasis—‘‘Have 


you mosquito nets with you?” Of course we 
hadn’t and we could get along nicely without 
them, doubtless. She smiled and said we would 
know by to-morrow. And so we did. Mrs. 
Avison and I were to occupy one room and our 
three children (for we went to Korea a family 
of five) were to be in another across the hall. 
Just as it became dusk I heard a sort of hum 
and suddenly they were upon us—a cloud of 
them—and I thought of Artemus Ward’s little 
sonnet “happy little critters, singing as they 
toil.” Well they did sing and they did toil, 
while I toiled with the singing omitted. I 
flitted from room to room trying to keep the 
mosquitoes from devouring the others and my- 
self too until “5 o’clock in the morning” when 
they retired to rest and so did we, but next 
day all faces were “‘a sight to be seen” and we 
no longer thought we could do without a net. 

Then my mind goes back to the second Sun- 
day, one week after our arrival, when Douglas 
came to us and I wonder how we could under- 
take the long journey under the circumstances 
and we recognize the guidance and help of the 
Father at the time and since. 

The fourth impressive occurrence was my 
first language lesson from Mr. Ko when we sat 
opposite each other on the fioor of the little 
sarang at Fusan and looked at each other, 
neither of us able to understand a word of the 
other’s language. Whatan hour that is in the 
experience of the new missionary as he realizes 
that until this barrier is broken down he can 
in no wise do for his heathen brethren that 
which he has left home and friends to ae- 
complish ! 

The next prominent recollection is the sail, 
six weeks later, to Chemulpo on the “Genkai 
Maru’, when I first met Dr. H. N. Allen, then 
returning from America as Secretary of the 
U.S. Legation. How well I remember the 
entrance to the harbor, the meeting with Dr. 
Underwood who had come to escort us to 
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Seoul, the letter of welcome from the Gif- 
fords, my first introduction to Steward’s, our 
transfer at night to the river boat in which the 
cabin down below was reserved for the ladies, 
with its ceiling so low that they couldn’t 
stand up but must needs sit or lie on the floor, 
as they chose; the deck which was reserved 
for the men, where we sat and talked till the 
tide came in enough by 2 A.M. to enable the 
boat to begin its journey up the river, and then 
the 7 hours’ sail up to Mapo where Dr. S. A. 
Moffett met us with a broad flat sampan 
(boat) which was to transfer us to the shore. 

‘But it was-‘not to be done so easily. Wewere 
all allowed to get off the little steamer on to the 
sampan which was then pulled off— but not 
toward the shore, nor would they move unless 
a certain sum was promised which was con- 
sidered exorbitant by our guide. We listened 
with interest to the play of words until sud- 

denly Dr. Moffett motioned to a coolie that he 
knew, to come close to the boat. The man 
waded in and ina moment Dr. Moffett was on 
his shoulders and being carried to the shore. 
The boatmen seeing they were beaten, im- 
mediately capitulated and followed the bold 
leader to the landing place and we were soon 
on our way to Seoul, carried in all sorts of 
chairs over the 3 or 4 miles that lay between 
the river and the city. 

How often we have laughed as we have re- 
called that scene when the Rey. Dr’s. tall body 
rested on the back of the coolie and he with 
much effort scarcely kept his feet from drag- 
ging in the waters of the Han. But it was only 
an example of the quickness of decision and 
promptness of action characteristic of the now 
noted missionary leader, which have enabled 
him to accomplish what he has done for Korea 
and the cause of Christ there. 

What a welcome we got in Seoul! for in those 
days the coming of new missionaries was an 
event of first importance and even more than 
now the new people were taken at once into 
the hearts of those already on the field. 

A house had been rented for us but our 
furniture had not arrived and so, as no mission- 


_articles as they could spare and we were soon | 


ary home could well take ina family of six, a | 
draft was made on all the homes for such | 


established in our ‘‘own hired house” with the | 
necessary servants to make it easy for us. 
‘“Hasy” did I say? Our cook could’nt cook. 
even an egg, our nurse girl didn’t know to” 
which foot a given boot belonged or whether a | 
child’s dress should be buttoned before or be-. 
hind, and we could not speak to them so as. 
to explain to them what we wanted, while we | 
were so far from any other missionary home 
that help along this line could only be inter- 
mittent and far between. To make matters’ 
more interesting Mrs. Avison became ill and. 
was confined to bed whileI must study Korean 
in the forenoon and work at the dispensary in 
the afternoon, and we were at our wit’s end, 
Could it be that our friends had been right 
when they said our place was at home and that 
we were going in the face of Providence in| 
starting for the mission field with such a 
family ? 1 

I grew desperate, got a Chinese cook at 
ruinous wages and turned over to him the 
keys of the store room with only one order—| 
“get us something to eat and ask me nothing | 
about it.” Well he did it for a week and he’ 
did it well. Mrs. Avison began to eat, and get-| 
ting hungry asked for asteak, and in a few 
minutes it was served, tender and juicy; again’ 
she asked for a lamb cutlet and it shortly ap-| 
peared; a chicken or a duck was served with 
equal facility and we knew we had a jewel, 
though we knew not how he did it until one! 


day I was passing through an unoccupied room| 
next the kitchen and found hanging from the| 
ceiling sections of beef, of pork, and of mutton, | 
with a goose, a duck and achicken. I said) 
nothing but when he presented his bill at the’ 
end of the week I sorrowfully drew his atten- 
tion to the regrettable fact that his bill for 
eatables exceeded the total of our salary and| 
that hereafter he must restrict himself to a 
certain named expenditure. However, the 
crisis was passed, the tide was turned and our 
lives saved, as our Korean friends say. We 
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cannot sufficiently express our appreciation of 
the brotherly and sisterly help which our fel- 
low missionaries extended to us in those early 
days, for they stood back of us and held us 
up when we might otherwise have fallen and 
been overwhelmed. 

Once more my mind reverts to the meetings 
in the little church on Dr. Underwood’s com- 
pound. The attendance was not large, and all 
the Presbyterian Missionaries in the city gather- 
ed there to help or get help and as I saw the 
people drinking in the thoughts of the address- 
es I hungered to be able to talk to them, and 
often I wondered what would happen should 
I rise and open my month to speak trusting to 
the Spirit to give me Korean words, as on the 
day of Pentecost He enabled the apostles to 
speak in other tongues. But my faith never 
rose to the point of enabling me to make the 
actual attempt. But what is to be gained by 
reminiscencing any further ? 

Those were the days of first thine, when 
much was hoped for and much planned for. 
We didn’t always all agree as to aims and 
methods but God overruled all things and 
each of us now realizes that had all his ideas 
prevailed to the exclusion of those of the 
others a much less successful work would have 
resulted. I cannot help thinking how different 
a missionary’s life may be from the forecast 
he had made of it before he came to the field. 

When we planned our outfit for Korea the 
thing we least thought it necessary to include 
was an evening dinner suit for myself but it 
turned out to be one of the things I first needed, 
for not long after our arrival a note came one 
evening to Dr. Underwood from Dr. Allen, 
American Chargé d’Affaires, “if you can get 
hold of Avison with his Evening Suit on bring 
him over here at once.” It was my first call to 

the Palace and I went dressed in a suit collected 
from various persons—but who was the wiser? 
Of course I soon had one of my own, but who 
would have thought of an Evening Suit asa 
missionary agency? Since then, however, it 

-has been an important part of my outfit and it 

must have its share of praise for the part it 


has taken in the accomplishment of my work. 

For some reason or other my mind brings 
up before me, as I write, not the serious events 
of the past but the more frivolous things that 
occurred and I am led to wonder whether in 
the providence of God He may have taken of 
those weak thing's to accomplish His purposes. 
For instance I think now of the skating parties 
at the palace—when all the members of the 
foreign community at the invitation of the 
King and Queen skated on the foreign pond in 
front of the private apartments of their Majes- 
ties and afterward regaled themselves with the 
bountiful refreshments supplied, the prince 
acting as host, and the question arises—did the 
friendship of which this. was a manifestation 
not form a link in the chain of influences 
which made Korea so open to the guests of 
Korea’s King and Queen. Perhaps it was so. 

But now my mind turns to more serious 
things and there come before me the meetings 
when mission policies were discussed and 
methods were planned. With what gravity 
did those earlier men discuss the Nevius system 
of self-support, the number of paid helpers a 
missionary might have, what part schools 
should have in the development of the work, 
what should be done with candidates for bap- 
tism who had more than one wife, what should 
be the recognized Korean term for the English 
name ‘‘God!” Ideas differed, discussions some- 
times verged even on the acrimonious, but out 
of it all grew the methods which have been 
used of God to bring many Koreans to a know- 
ledge of himself and to develop the missionary 
spirit which is the wonder of the Christian 
world. 

I think of the men and women and children 
who fell by the way. Dr. Heron, the gentle 
but firm apostle according to St. Luke, Dr. 
Hall, the big and loving diamond in the rough; 
Dr. Brown, whose service was short but devot- 
ed; Dr. Landis, the doctor and scholar; Davies 
the belovéd; Miss Jacobson, the cheerful and 
devoted nurse; Miss Webster, the nurse of 
revered memory; Mr. Appenzeller, the fearless 
pioneer, the intrepid preacher and much loved 
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man; Mr. Gifford, the earnest grappler with 
problems; his devoted wife, the beloved of the 
Korean women; Dr. Harris, the fearless phy- 
sician friend of the women, and Mr. Leck, 
whose service was so brief but full. Drs. 
Busteed and Sherman, who broke down under 
the stress of work; Mr. Moore, the universally 
beloved; Mr. McKenzie, who in a brief time 
made so deep an impression on Sorai; Misses 
Strong and Brown, devoted but short lived; 
and the missionary wives who both by their 
own labors and the backing and support they 
gave their husbands did a work that we can- 
not measure—viz. Mrs. F. S. Miller, Mrs. 


Shocks and Shock Absorbers. V. 


By W.P. 


Do you know, you who eat Korean food, the 
latest cure for indigestion? Perhaps it may 
be possible that you have not run into the Ko- 
rean who made the discovery, or else, a thing 
which is more likely true, got it from someone 
who got it from someone else, who got it from 
someone else who knew the ancient customs. 
At any rate, listen for a minute only, and 
never suffer again. This Korean of whom I 
spoke of having made or inherited the dis- 
covery is a Korean doctor, and one day a 
patient came to him with an awful turtle down 
in her stomach which was driving her crazy 
with pain. Well, the doctor did not take long 
to diagnose the case, and immediately went 
out and procured a long stick. Making the 
woman open her mouth he inserted the stick 
and began to jab down her throat. Every- 
thing might have gone all right—for you never 
can tell what might happen with a Korean— 
but suddenly the stick broke off half way 
down and stuck, and do what he could the 
doctor was not able to remove the broken 
piece of wood. And so, the woman suffered 
and bled, and almost died, until finally some 
one suggested that they try the American 
doctor who had a hospital seventy miles away, 
and the woman was brought in. Not only 
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Vinton, Mrs. Gale, Mrs. Hunt, and Mrs. Collyer. 

And I think, too, of those equally earnest 
ones who were compelled by ill health to leave | 
the field and return home. ) 

Who would have ventured to think in broad 
early days that the harvest would have been | 
so great in so short a space of time? And we 
who are still so fortunate as to be left at work | 
look back with thankfulness and with those 
who have more recently joined us look for-_ 
ward with bright anticipation, believing that. 
Korea is indeed to be one of God’s agencies 
for the bringing in of His Kingdom into the | 
stretches of Asia. 


PARKER. 


that. but the stick was removed and she wie 
lives to tell of her wonderful cure. 

But I am not starting in to relate the won- 
derful things from which the Koreans recover) 
—J will let the doctors write volumes on this 
subject, a thing which any one of them can) 
easily do— nor the wonderful methods of} 
their native, old-school doctors. The Korean | 
“chim” or long needle is the chief instrument! 
of torture, and seems to be used for every-. 
thing, from killing the turtle in one’s stomach, 
by poking, to getting the evil spirit out which 
causes rheumatism. They have medicine also»| 
and when one sees it, I understand, he no} 
longer marvels at the readiness with which 
the Koreans take even our very worst con-} 
coctions, for they are as nothing compared to) 
what they have been used to. This explains, | 
also, why they doubt the effectiveness of what 
we have. Why, they could get something) 
that tasted worse than that right out of their} 
own yard! Do you think it strange that. they 
still patronize their own doctors when they see} 
the cures made by foreigners and doctors. who} 
have been trained in the new school? We be-! 
lieve that they are coming to distrust their| 
quacks, and that they are going to our. hos-: 
pitals alone, when. suddenly here goes Pak 
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Syensang, our language teacher, who has been 
with foreigners ever since they have come to 
this country, here goes Pak, I say, and gets 
the “chim” used on him to cure those pains 
that he attributes—secretly, though it be—to 
some rat clawing out his heart. And yet 
they are learning, oft times it is true, by sad 
experience, not to go to the old fashioned, 
chim-piercing, poison-giving quack. Not long 
ago we saw in the papers an account of a Ko- 
rean who had eaten frog spawn to fix him up 
in health for the rest of his days, and who was 
on the point of death as a consequence, having 
already lost his wife and child to whom he 
had explained the wonderful properties of the 
new medicine, and who, on his recommenda- 
tion, had partaken of the spawn freely. 

While in the cities the people are coming in 
contact with learning, and are getting to be 
more modern—not always a good thing, for 
our ‘‘modern”’ life is not always moral—in the 
country the women especially are sometimes 
very, very ignorant. Not long ago I was go- 
ing to a nearby station when a woman came in 
‘all excitement. 

“Where’s the cap? Where'd you leave it? 
Here it is,’ she kept saying to a ten year oid 
boy at her side. Everybody began to grab 
their own caps as she passed, for fear she 
would take them, and few became mildly in- 
terested enough to begin asking her questions. 

“Where did you leave it ?” 

“T don’t know. Here. Oh, it was yesterday. 
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Butit-was this car, it was just at this time: 
No, it wasn’t another car, I tell you, it was this 
one.” And it took no short time to convince 
her that the same car didn’t come along at the 
same time every day. 

My wife was taken to see an old lady in the 
country to whom, as she was talking, she men- 
tioned the fact that she came from America. 
The old woman seemed to be greatly in- 
terested. 

“And there’s all water beterten here and 
there?” She asked, evidently having heard 
something to that effect. My wife told her 
that there was. 

“Then,” said she, “how’d you get here. Did 
you swim through the ocean all the way 
here ?” 

I do not mean to apologize for trying to find, 
at times, the humorous, for I believe we need 
to look upon that side and not let things just 
shock us. Of course it is ours, through Him 
who ever helps us, to put these things right, 
but when and while we are trying to do our 
“bit” in His service, we cannot afford always 
to take the dark side even in these little things. 
And so, while I would not preach—inasmuch as 
Iam nota preacher, and do not know how—I 
would have us all be more cheery in our work, 
and try to see things not always on just their 
shocking side. We all see things about which 
we can smile; even, once in a great while, 
things about which we can laugh. Why not 
take advantage of the opportunities ? 


My First Country Trip. 


Miss D. M. 


I have often thought that missionaries living 
jn the large cities know very little about the 
country people. But after living two years in 
a country station I found there was still a 
great deal more for me to learn. So I was 
perfectly delighted this spring when Miss Bair, 
our evangelistic missionary in Haiju, invited 
me to take an itinerary with her. We left at 
nine o’clock ona Wednesday morning. There 


BATTLES. 


is a Ford auto line which connects Haiju with 
the railroad. We took this auto for 120 li 
(40 miles). This auto line proves a great 
blessing to the missionaries, in that it saves a 
great deal of time. 

Had we taken jinrikishas or horses it would 
have taken us ten hours to have made 
the trip, as it was it took only two. It was a 
bad day so we met very few travelling on the 
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road. The Korean’s well-starched, -cotton 
clothing does not lend itself to rainy weather 
traveling. However, we met some coolies 
with well laden bulls leading them by a 
rope put through a ring at the nose. These 
bulls are harmless creatures. The Koreans 
have a saying “as gentle as a bull,” quite 
opposite from our “as fierce asa bull”. But 
we are on the other side of the world here 
and of course everything is opposite. As we 
passed by, these bulls jerked at their ropes 
with fear, so that the men had to pull them 
into the ditch or upa steep hillside until the 
smoky, noisy auto passed by. 

At one place on the road we met a bride on 
her way to her mother-in-law’s house. She 
was seated in a sedan chair on top of a horse, 
undoubtedly going some distance, for usually 
the chairs are carried by two men. In Korea 
the women speak of their marriage as going 
to their mother-in-law’s house. According to 
the custom of the country the fathers arrange 
for the marriage, and often the father of the 

_ bridegroom pays a large sum for the bride; he 
manages everything, it is his duty to provide 
a wife for his son. The bride and bridegroom 
have the least to say, they never see each 
other until the day they are married, when 
she is taken to his home. 

In Yunnan we had our dinner and started 
from there out into the country. Our cook 
prepared our food in the yard and we ate ina 
Korean room with little formality from granite 
dishes. Miss Bair informed me we were putt- 
ing on great style with a table and chairs to 
sit on, and said they must be left here so as to 
lighten our baggage as we proceeded farther 
into the country. After a great deal of 
searching we found it was impossible to get 
horses to ride, and so were obliged to walk. 
For a while it began to look as if we would 
not be able to get men to carry our baggage. 
However, after much investigation we were 
able to get two men, who carried our baggage 
on racks on their backs. After getting our 
baggage off we started out ourselves three 
miles on foot. The rain had ceased, it was 


cool and we did not get over tired so enjoyed 
our walk. Our narrow road led between 
countless rice fields; the small odd shaped. 
fields were quite flooded with water, however, | 
and men were in this water, trousers rolled up 
above their knees, ploughing with a rude 
plough and bull teams. These rice fields are 
owned by wealthy men who live in the capital 
or large cities. The fields are let out to} 
farmers who receive half the product of rice. 
Many a Korean man’s wealth is estimated 
by the number of bags of rice he owns. The! 
rice fields spread out for acres and acres,, 
but the farmers are all huddled together in 
little villages. Their little mud-walled, straw-| 
roofed houses are built close together for pro- 
tection, perhaps, for they greatly fear the 
tigers that come down from the mountains., 
The rice fields are irrigated by crude but ap-| 
parently effective methods. The water supply 
is obtained from the mountain and controlled) 
during the rainy season. : 

As we went along we passed several devil! 
trees by the side of the road. The devil wor- 
ship in this country is not a definite form of; 
religion, but seems to consist more or less of 
fear and superstition. As the people pass b 
these trees they spit at them to prevent the} 
spirit within it from coming out and inflicting; 
some misfortune upon them. Underneath one} 
of the trees was a bowl of wine put there . 
gain the favor of the tree spirit. On the tre 2 
were tied bits of white paper and bright pieces 
of cloth, tied there that blessing might be 
received. | 

Our room for the night was in the home of 
a local preacher. He seemed to have turned 
out his class of twenty-seven boys to accomo4 
date us for the night. His school was what is} 
known asa “hak-pang.” It is a school after 
the old time system, however there are stil] 
many found throughout the country. A 
teacher well versed in Chinese has a school 
for boys in his home, where he teaches them 
to read and write Chinese characters. The 
teacher sits cross-legged on the floor before! 
his class in perfect composure and dignity) 
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He recites the names of the characters to the 
class and they roar them back, all shouting at 
the tops of their voices and all the time sway- 
ing with a rhythmical motion from side to side. 
The roar and din coming from these class 
rooms from morning until night and some- 
times late into the night is enough to wreck 
the nerves of any Westerner. None of the 
boys were from Christian homes, but this 
amiable local preacher as their teacher has a 
splendid influence over them, as we saw he 
brought his whole school to church that night. 
This home that we were in was the ordinary 
mud-walled house with rice-straw roof. Our 
room wasaregular Korean room 8 X 8 feet, 
there was also a little paper window. A 
crowd followed us to our stopping place. 
When we went into our room eyes peeped 
through the holes punched in the paper doors 
and windows. It is most weird to look up 
and see several black eyes peering at one. 
Every time we stepped outside we were fol- 
lowed till we began to wonder if we would 
ever have any privacy. We certainly were 
the prey of that instinctive curiosity common 
to all races. We found refuge at last however 
by tacking colored cloth over paper doors and 
windows. Our cots were put up and since 
there were two there was little space left in 
the room. The room had been newly plastered 
with brown mud, so we tacked a sheet over our 
heads. The room was quite cold during the 
day, but at night they built a hot fire under our 
floor. It is difficult for the Koreans to under- 
stand our desire to be warm in the day and to 
sleep with our windows open at night. They 
close everything tight at night and sleep on 
the hot floor. The Korean houses are built 
with the flues underneath ; as their food is pre- 
pared the floors are heated, a great conserva- 
tion of heat, since on their hot floors the 
‘people live, eat and sleep. Witha whole grand 
stand of observers our cook prepared our food 
over acharcoal fire in the yard, and passed it in 
to us on a little Korean table a foct high. We 
sat on the floor on opposite sides of the table 
and regardless of the surroundings did justice 


to our food, for the country air and the long 
walk had given us an appetite such as we had 
never known. The country people presented 
us with fresh eggs and chickens which we 
greatly enjoyed. In this little village called 
Hon-no-mul there was a population of 300. 
When we asked the population of a village they 
would tell us the number of houses and multi- 
ply it by five, the Korean method of census 
taking. The Korean people are not accurate, 
they simply conclude that is near enough to 
suit anybody. In former years they never 
counted a child until it had had smallpox. 
That disease has been practically stamped out 
since the introduction of vaccine. We found 
there was a great deal of work to be done in 
this village, for there were only seven Chris- 
tians. However they have a fair-sized Korean 
building for a church, and counting men, wo- 
men and children there were 75 at the even- 
ing service. Regardless of the large number 
of heathen there was perfect order and all lis- 
tened attentively to the preacher’s exhortation 
to believe on the Lord Jesus. After the service 
natural sleep caused us to forget the smell of 
mud and smoke and the hardness of our cots 
and we slept to awake with another abnormal 
appetite. 

The next morning I saw afew sick people 
and at 10 o’clock we packed up and _start- 
ed on to our next village 4. miles away. 
As we proceeded farther into the country 
roads disappeared and we walked on narrow 
paths running between rice fields. It wasa 
beautiful, bright, warm, April day, just cool 
enough not to make it difficult to walk. The 
early spring flowers were blooming all along 
our path. The Bible woman and preacher 
went with us. When we sat down on a bank 
to rest the Bible woman went on ahead to an- 
nounce our approach, so before we reached 
the village some forty men, women and chil- 
dren came out to meet us. It wasalittle after 
eleven when we arrived so while we waited 
for dinner I called on a patient who had been 
sick for 8 months. He had a tubercular hip in 
which a Korean doctor had inserted a “‘chim,” 
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a long needle, into the hip joint; the result in 
this case was a profuse discharge of pus. 
It is not customary to bathe the sick so he had 
lain for a month on the floor uncared for. He 
was as black as coal, his blankets were also 
black and his finger nails were half an inch 
long. I knew there was no use taking him into 
the hospital since he was in an incurable con- 
dition. So I suggested that I would teach his 
wife how to bathe him; with hot water and 
soap we were able to make a different looking 
man. The little wife worked faithfully and 
listened to what I had to say and promised to 
try and keep him comfortable. Must I say 
that I, a nurse, bathed avery sick and pitiable 
patient with some fear and misgivings, but I 
did and will tell you why, because among the 
Koreans it is absolutely unheard of. I knew it 


would not be difficult for us to explain it to the 


Christians, but because of the low plane of 
thought and suggestion I knew the minds 
of the heathen would find it difficult to under- 
stand. As we came back from the house the 
Korean preacher said to me “you have done a 
good work, our people have never done any 
thing like that because of their ignorance.” 
I told him I was trying to train Korean girls 
for nurses in the hospital and hoped to send 
them out to teach their people how to care for 
the sick. In the afternoon we went to the 
church where Miss Bair held a meeting for the 
women of the village. There were thirty wo- 
men and twenty children present to hear her 
message. In this little village, Kal-mo-ge, 
practically the whole village are Christians. 
Out of the population of a 100 people there are 
70 believers. There was no Christian school 
there, but the children were taught to read 
the Bible in Sunday School. 

We were quite perplexed before starting on 
to the next village to have our cook come to 
us and announce that our charcoal was about 
gone. This was a problem indeed, for out in 
the little village surrounded by rice swamps 
we found we were unable to buy charcoal. [ 
investigated, to find the Korean country people 
were making their fire of grass and stubble, 


that they had pulled up out of the ground and 
dried. 

After travelling another two miles we arrived 
at a little village, U-ju-ge, which had a popula- 
tion of 200; among these 100 were Christian. 
After we had rested the people came and asked 
me to go and see a very sick baby. I found 
the baby’s head covered; as they bared the 
baby’s head for me to examine, a wet green 
mass of crushed weeds fell away, underneath 
which nasty mess I found a very bad case of 
erysipelas. The parents were very much 
worried so I sent the baby into our hospital at 
Haiju, and it was a grateful father and mother, 
who after ten days carried a well little baby 
back to their home. (4 

That evening Miss Bair held a_ splendid 
service among the women, about 80 people 
bring present. The next morning, after break- 
fast and morning prayers with some of the 
people, we walked 23 miles to our next village, 
Sun-tuk-ri, the home of ‘the circuit pastor. 
Many people came out from the village to 
meet us. We rested a few. minutes and then 
Miss Bair held a meeting for the women; 40 
women and 20 children attended this service. 
After dinner the sick people in the village were 
gathered up for me to see. I wasable to clean 
some wounds and advise others to go into the 
hospital for operations. 

This was such a pleasant little village; the 
Christian people seemed so substantial and 
well advanced. There were also Christian 
schools for boys and girls. There were 126 
Christians, the population of the village being 
400. 

After bidding good-bye to the people, we 
started on foot 8 miles to our next and last 
village. .As we passed along we saw something 
very pathetic. The Bible woman who was 
travelling with us pointed off to the right and 
said, “Do you see that village over there? 
There is a church in that village but no Chris- 
tians. There were many at one time but all 
backslid and there is not one now.” This 
sometimes happens ina small village when a 
strong leader moves away or falls into sin; all 
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he rest of the believers just backslide. It 
nade us very unhappy tosee and hear this, but 
ur sad hearts were soon brightened by the 
smiling faces of the Christian women who 
ame running out from the next village to 
neet us. The difference between the expres- 
sion of the faces of the Christian and heathen 
<oreans is remarkable. There is all the dif- 
erence in the world between the face of the 
neathen that knows no hope and the happy 
ace of the Christian who has seen the light. 

As we passed along the fields I was impress- 
ed with the activities of the busy farmers. 
Phe soil looked good, and I concluded that the 
people must be in good circumstances, so was 
surprised to jearn that the people in this 
jistrict were at the point of famine because of 
the failure of rice crops the year before, which 
had been an unusually dry year. The people 
were So poor that they were eating millet and 
broom straw seed. 

Among the 300 people of this village, Yok- 
ko-ri, only 45 were Christians. As we were 
entering the village the Bible woman remarked 
that there were not many Christians but we 
would have a pleasant time. At the evening 
service that Miss Bair held at the church, 
there were about 70 women and 70 children 
present. They were mostly heathen and had 
little idea of how to act; however they were 
quite well behaved and listened to the message 
and at the close of the meeting five decided to 
become Christians. 

The next morning we walked some 3 miles 
before we met the rikshas that had been sent 
out to meet us in which we had 10 miles to ride. 
On our way we were met by two soldiers who 
stopped us. They inquired who we were and 
where we had been; when we said that we were 
missionaries they told us to go in peace, and 
passed on. After reaching Yunan we had 
again 40 miles to ride in the auto in order to 
reach home. In all we had travelled 323 li, a 
distance of about 108 miles. 
trip in three days, visiting five villages. 

_ One day we were about to start out from a 
village when I saw that our umbrella had not 
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been put with the baggage so I said or thought 
I said, “Don’t forget the umbrella”. What I did 
say was, ‘Don’t forget the idols.” The Korean 
people are really very patient with us and pass 
over our mistakes in the language without a 
smile, but.this was too much for the Korean 
preacher. The thought of two Christian ladies 
out on a missionary tour and so concerned 
about not leaving their idols made him laugh 
and laugh. 


In many places the people had known that 
the foreigners were coming for a week. All 
were expecting us that day for they came out 
from the villages to meet us. Nevertheless we 
would arrive at the village and find that no 
room had been prepared for us. It was not 
that they did not know how to treat a guest, for 
the Korean people are most hospitable and are 
noted for their politeness and we always re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. But invariably they 
would have to prepare the room after we ar- 
rived. They would carry out boxes and bags, 
then seize the broom and sweep up the dust 
of ages, as_ well as stirring up the vermin, 
germs and what not. In these country homes . 
chickens roost under the same roof and often 
the cows sleep quietly in the room next to us. 
Pigs ran about the yard tethered by an ear, 
and children were seen everywhere. In front 
of every house was a mound of fertilizer, 
which the Koreans make of all the waste pro- 
ducts of the farm, and is used to fertilize their 
rice fields. 

I returned from my trip with a great admira- 
tion for the country people. Their farms were 
well cultivated, and I saw such activities as I 
never dreamed existed in Korea. I also re- 
turned with a great admiration for the evan- 
gelistic missionary who travels day after day, 
week aiter week and after staying in the 
country a month at a time, under trying ex- 
periences, and suffering from difficult means of 
transit, carries the message of Salvation to 
the heathen and gives instruction and in- 
spiration to those who have already become 
Christians. 
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Our Bookshelf. 


‘‘New LIFE IN OTHER LANDS.”’ 


At one of the recent Station classes in the Southern 
Presbyterian territory the Korean editor of the 
“Christian Messenger’’ gave an excellent address on 
the value of reading. Init he referred to the above 
publication lately issued of the Korean Religious Book 
and Tract Society and urged everyone to procure a 
copy and readit. After hearing such a striking com- 
mendation of the book I was not averse to reading it 
myself with the object of writing a short review. 

This book contains eleven steries illustrating the 
need of non-Christian lands and the power of the 
Gospel to meet that need. Most of the stories are 
translations from ‘‘Child Life in Mission Lands,’’ 
which was used in the Forward Missions study course, 
though a few were gathered from other sources. 
They are the kind that appeal to the heart and will be 
interesting to adults as wellastochildren. Three of 
the stories take us to’Africa, three to India, three to 
China and one each to Mexico and the New Hebrides. 

. They illustrate the social and religious conditions in 
these lands and will have a special facination for those 
who have had no opportunity of hearing or reading of 
them hitherto. , 

Several of the stories are followed by an appendix 
giving important facts concerning the country in which 
' the story is located. Such matters as population, area, 
climate, religions, etc., are covered, and the book is 
thus educative in a special sense. Though it is issued 
in a strong paper cover only, yet the cover is made 
attractive by a picture of a Christian family of India. 
The book contains eighty pages and sells for sixteen sen 
percopy. The translation was made under the super- 
vision of Miss M. D. Myers and is good. ‘ 


“DAILY FOOD” 

Mrs. H. G. Underwood has rendered an effective 
service by the preparation of a book containing a 
Seripture verse for every morning and evening of the 
year. Most of us know the value of a book of con- 
venient size which provides a theme for spiritual 
meditation each day,- but heretofore we have had no 
such book for Korea. The present work contains the 
words of Scripture only. A short comment following 
each quotation would have been appreciated by many 
but that would have added to the size and cost of the 
book and probably it is better as it is. 

“Daily Food’’ will be valuable in stimulating not 

only spiritual meditation, but also the memorizing of 

Scripture verses. People trained to memorize, as are 
the Koreans, ought to find it possible to commit to 
memory all the verses contained in this book during 
the course of a year. Bound attractively in cloth 
boards and containing 183 pages this little volume wil] 
be a suitable gift to a Korean friend. It is published 
by the Korean Religious Book and Tract Society at the 
price of thirty sen. J. Le G. 


‘terian Mission. 


Notes and Personals. 


Miss Marker and Miss Dillingham of the W. F. M.S 
of the M. E. Mission, North, have returned to Kore: 
from the United States. 


Miss Alice Appenzeller of the same Mission has gong 
to Fukuoka, Japan, for three months to study the 
Japanese language. 


Mrs. J. L. Dearing of the Baptist Mission in Yoko 
hama paid a short visit to Seoul in January. 


The Rev. G.S. McCune, D. D., of the Presbyteriar 
Mission, North, has returned to Syen Chyun after ¢ 
a short visit to the United States. 


On January 4th a daughter, Margaret Evangeline, 
was born to Dr. and Mrs. S. H. Martin, Yongjung, 
Manchuria. 


Miss Mary Fadia. for educational work, and Miss 
Jessie Whitelaw, a nurse for Severance, have recently 
arrived to’reinforce the staff of the Canadian Presby- 


Rev. A. E. Armstrong, M. A., whose visit to Kore 
and the work of the Canadian Mission for the summe 
months of 1918 will be remembered by many, has visit 
ed the other Missions of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church in the Orient; viz., Honan, South China an 
Formosa, and paid a flying visit again to Seoul oz 
February 12 to have a conference withtsome member¢g 
of that Mission before sailing for Canada on thé 
‘‘Eimpress of Russia’”’ about March first. | 


Rey. John Darroch, Litt. D., representative in th 
Far East of the Religious Tract Society, London, spen| 
a few days in Seoul during February looking into thé 
work of our own Society and consulting with th 
friends here regarding future plans and prospects. 


November 21st was a very happy one in the Chunj / 
calendar. On that day the McCutchen Memorial Bibl 
School was dedicated with appropriate exercises ant| 
the attractive chapel was comfortably filled in spite c 
the epidemic of influenza that has been raging throug 
the country. 


4 


Belated news has arrived from America of the un 
expected death of Miss Millie Albertson of the M. 
Mission, North, and principal of the Women’s Bibl] 
ene School in Seoul. Bishop Welch conducted || 


We Hebe to refer at greater length to her. life an 
work in a subsequent issue. 


For fifty years “BLYMYER” Bells have been sold throughout the world and 


thousands of them are in use. They are being used in Mission Churches and Schools 


everywhere, and because of their excellent qualities as regards tone, volume of sound, 
carrying power and durability, they are recognized as the best Bells to be had. 
“BLYMYER” Bells are made of a special composition used only by ourselves. 
They are made in sizes to suit any purpose, from 18 inches 
diameter up to 54 inches. We show herewith three of the 
most popular styles of mountings for Missions. “BLYMYER” 
‘Bells are all carefully tested, and the purchaser can always 


be assured of the best possible value for his money. 


Write for Special Price 
on the “BLYMYER” Bells 


to Missions 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


THE FAMOUS “JJ” FOLDING ORGAN. 


Over 400 of these unsurpassed little instruments 


supplied to the American Y. M. C. A. in France. 
9 e @ 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 
GOLD PRICH LIST. 


EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


30 North Szechuen Road, 


SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


eww SAP Ee Ty AUSTRALIAN 
WC Ase ey SWS eids yee Pio Gis 


The “Swan” Safety Military Pen has DRY INK 
in the magazine. Fill the reservoir with water and drop in a tablet; you 
have an ample supply of ink for six hundred sheets of writing. ‘The 
“Swan” is non-leaking, dependable, has a smooth gold pen-point and it 
always writes. We stock the Ink Tablets, 25 in a box. 

—_— ¢ oe 


“BELL BRAND” 
BLENDED COFFEE FLO WER A ND 
(Former price ¥ 1.05) VEGETA BLE SFEDS 


To advertise our business 


S24 we have decided to reduce just received from America. Par- 
—=~\ the price to ¥ .90 per pound. 


Se 2 Samples sent cheerfully on ticulars and prices on application. 
—— application. 


Foo. FRO & COMPA Nag 


Successors to The General Supply Co. 
Seoul, Korea. Telephone No. 827. i 


ST OSE A SSE SENATE IS TELS = 


UTES 


THESE BOOKS ARE BOOKS we URTH HAVING 


Religious Education in the pauety The Psychology of Beneion 
Henry F. Cope en) ae M $ 2.50 George A. Coe Re eee M $ 3.00 

* Lights and Shadows of Chinese. Life The Changing Chinése 

John MacGowan... is M $ 3.00 Edward A. Ross: _ .... bh M $ 5.00 


China: An Interpretation The Challenge of the Present Colts 

J. W. Bashford ae, ae = M $ 5.00 H. E. Fosdick . és M $ 1.00 
The Manhood of the Master The Principles of Jesus 

H. E. Fosdick ... at sey od) M $ 1.20 Rebert E. Speer... et va M $ 1.20 
The Religions of the World Chinese Folk-Lore 

George A. Barton .... ee en M $ 3.00 John MacGowan _.... M $ 2.50 


Passion for Souls The Origin and Growth of the Hebre ew w Religion 
J. H. Jowett .. ~ vn are M $ 1.20 Henry T. Fowler... M $ 2.00 


The Meaning of Berne Education in Religion and Morals 
H. E. Fosdick... A M $ 1.20 G. A. Coe ae 
Strange Stories vom a Chines: Studio The Religion of a Mature Mind 
} Giles _.. a. ay = M $ 3.00 G. A. Coe ea Si ei M & 3.00 
All for a Scrap of Paver Christ and the Eastern Soul 
Joseph Hocking Sue ae as M $ 2.00 Charles C. Hall ee ie ae M § 2.50 
Boston Cook Book My Daily Meditation 
F. M. Farmer... eat = Ea M $ 4.00 J. H. Jowett ... es its ee M $ 2.70 


M $ 3.00 


THE MISSION BOOK COMPANY 
18 Peking Road, - - - - - - - SHANGHAI. 


SONGDO SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Best Quality 
Cotton Cloth 


ALL KINDS OF FANCY WORK: FAST COLORS, NEW STYLES, ATTRAC- 


TIVE PATTERNS. 
SAE Oe SEM IN RACES, SUITABLE FOR DRESSES, SHIRTS, ETC. 


CROCHETED ARTICLES, 


— 


A PLN TE ONG! TL CAN ES ES NS oe TN TR ES SAT | 


SS ae lee ; $ HUCKABACK TOWELING, WHITE CUR- 
KNITTING, EMBRCIDERY & TATTING. TAIN. VOILE. 
ORDERS FILLED DELIVERED EVERYWHERE BY PARCEL 
PROMTLY AND CAREFULLY. POST. 
PRICES MODERATH. ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 
LATEST SAMPLES WILL BE SENT ON 
FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST REQUEST. 
APPLY TO 
MISS LILLIAN E. NICHOLS, DIRECTOR, Address, C. H.Deal, 
HOLSTON INSTITUTE, Songdo School Industrial Dept. 


SONGDO, KOREA. Songdo, Korea (Kaijo, Chosen) 


See eee ee ee ee 


K. KONDO & CO., 


COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep't 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty 


— 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
Telephone No. 8385. 


(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY) 


& © 


ASK FOR 
Ke 


GRANULATED SUGAR 
ONLY and take no others 


in eases Best 
of Sugar in 
18 bags 
the 
each ; 
10 lbs. | Maniat 
net. 


HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 
Agents. 


Telegram ‘‘RINGER’’ FuSAN, Phone Nos. 545, 309. 


Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 
Single order not under one case Of 180 lbs. 


@ 


a 


ra 


Louise Chase lastitute 


Sen Sen (Syenchun) Korea 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARIMENT 
HMBROIDERIES, 
TATTING, 

LINGERIES, 
TRAY-PIECES, 


HANDKERCHIEES, 
(REAL IRISH LINEN) 


TABLE-RUNNERS, 
SCARVES. 
* SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN 


Our Korean teacher of Embroidery is the | 

oniy surviving graduate of the Anju Royal | 

School of Embroideries. | 
Miss B. I, Stevens, 

Superintendent. 

Agent in Seoul: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. 


seams 


@ 
MU RAE 1) SO ee 
THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 
SHOUL BRANCH 
2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Stora. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 


Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment of 
ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS. WATCHES. 
TELEPHONE 471 


JHE NIKKAN PRINTING COMPANY 


ITCHOME, MEIJIMACHI, SEOUL, 
(Near The Oriental Development Company) 


The Largest and Best Equipped Printing Company in Korea. 
Work turned’ out in first-class style, in Korean, Japanese and English. 
Lithography and Colored Printing in all branches. 


QUICK DELIVERY AND CHEAPEST PRICES. 


Telephone P. O. Transfer 
230, 323. Seoul 40. 


CG, H. TOM 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close te the Chosen Hotel) 


Hugh O'Neill Jr. Academy 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Syenchun (Sen Sen) 

HAM, BACON, LARD & SAUSAGE 
FROM OUR OWN FARM. 


WHOLE WHEAT, GRAHAM, BRAN, 
CORN MEAL. 


BREAKFAST FOODS FROM WHEAT, 
RICE AND CORN. 


MOLASSES, JELLY, PRESERVES, 
MARMALADES. 


FURNITURE. 


Frock Coats, 

Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 

Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 

Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 

Juvenile Suits. 


We have a large and growing connection. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 


to wait upon you at your home. G. S. McCUNE, Principal. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Subscribed. . . . . . Yen 40,000,000 
Capital Paid up-.. .. . 24 Yen 25,000,000 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Ese. T. KANO, Esq. 


DIRECTORS : 
T. MISHIMA, Esq., Y. KIMURA, Esq. 
S. OHTA, Es@., 8S. KATAYAMA, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 1613. 


BRANCHES: 
KOREA 
Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Ranam. 
MANCHURIA 


Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, 
Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, 
Kirin, Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 


CHINA 


Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 


JAPAN PROPER 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 


Every description of general banking and exchange business transacted. 
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PTET PGES 


Horie life i is Phenpie : 
kere there’s sa Victor 


| ihe you just want amusement for the 4 ¢ 
eens or dance music for the young people, | 


o grand opera z and classical numbers for the grown- | 


| ups, or old-time ballads for the old folks, the Victor } | 
| is always ready to accommodate you—to cheer and } 


| entertain every member of the eek and all a ae = 


a friends besides. © Se es : ea 
me Wouldn’t you like t to ber: your lo music on 
ee the Victrola? Stop i in at tany time 2 and we ll H eladly. play | 
pit for. yous > Le 

ee And we'll an a je it is Hoe you: to. peta Victrola 
| “igh now. : Victor and Victrolas $10 to $400. 


W. Ww. Taylor & Company — 


ole ‘Address Telepltone’ 
| i _STAYLORGAW: es ‘Seoul, Chosen 2183 se 


ae year. seven. new ancsage have appeared for the 
_ raising the-number of versions on the Society's List to 511. I 
version of the-Bible has been comet in ee the. eae dorm: of 
= One ‘and also in. Mandarin. ‘This Manc Bible é 
% — more human beings than the English. Bile. : 
j Eaeee eee in’ dale a Me for: F aborigines im 1 Wester 


ee ek ‘Chistian, ee tattlation- -or-revision is being promoted in. 
at east a hundred different tongues. “The ‘Society's worliew de servi 
to ‘Christian eee oF has. ae on ee ee eon : 


~~ Since Se ‘tie. Spit hase rinoyited: over Sisk maillions. 
sernh re languages, for friends and foes in tr “de 


oe 


2 Rec gae ne euietipe as sa il 


ne ‘thaildtully: oe a year 0 f splendid generosi yy. Bu 
compared with rates current before the war, printing in: England to-day 
ae costs nearly twice as much, bagi. costs: more. owhan De. ‘and paper 
- — costs seven times as s much. pace | Cie et a 


= IN KOREA. - : ee ee 
it October aha le New estan 5 was: increased in price from 
“10 to 20 sen but it costs 27 sen. The Old Testament at” ine “sam 
time was increased from 75 sen to Yen 1.50 although ‘it is. costing’ now 
Yen 2.19. The average cost of the Gospels and Acts is 3-sen per ‘Copy 
ut they are being sold at - Sen. dn vey <cireehion our. work has grown 
- more expensive. Z oe 


os Renewed. eninbations: a the ‘Society's: oe income, and gi 
ie for its Emergency Fund, will be gratefully received by the Secreta rie 


g@ of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 146° Queen. Vietori I 
a Pee KE. C. oe or ke the tes ae eke ie igh 


